The Imagists and their Bequest

Strength of feeling, clear perception of the object, accurate
description of it, implied for him the accomplished use of
imagery. The emotion, he contended, cannot be conveyed ex-
cept by illuminating metaphor. For himself, he saw each word
with an image attached to it. He wanted no decoration, no
ornament. If he argued against the use of plain speech, it was
because he held that plain speech is not accurate; that new
metaphors, that fancy, make for precision. The five brief
lyrics which form the complete poetical works of T. E. Hulme
and which were first printed under that title in an appendix
to a book of Pound's, are an excellent illustration of his
aesthetic, as witness even so slight a thing as

The Embankment
(The fantasia of a fallen gentleman on a cold^ litter night.)

Once, in finesse of fiddles found I ecstasy,
In the flash of gold heels on the hard pavement*
Now see I
That warmth's the very stuff of poesy.
Oh, Gocl, make small
The old, star-eaten blanket of the sky.
That I may fold it round me and in comfort lie.
Hulme happened to have, along with the distrust of logic that
belongs to a Bergsonian, a visual imagination. Hence his em-
phasis on the pictorial character of poetry. He started from the
premise that a poem is the record of an emotion. To be precise,
such a record must have the immediacy of the feeling itself,
The brief concentrated image was his accepted instrument.
In thus choosing and sharpening their tools, Hulme, Pound,
and their circle turned naturally to France, whose writers have
been more analytical in theory and more factional in practice
than their fellows in other western countries. In the careful
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